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III.— THE PROSODY OF ILLE. A STUDY OF THE 
ANOMALIES OF ROMAN QUANTITY. 

First Paper. 

Introductory Note. 

The present article aims at offering a solution of the O. Lat. 
quantitative problem of llle-ill(e), nempe-nemp(e), which has 
been discussed by several Plautine scholars, but especially by 
Skutsch in his Plaut. Forschungen, Leipzig, 1892. The solution 
offered will be found to be in part the same as the explanation 
which is briefly suggested, but not fully developed, by Th. Birt 
in his article "Ueber Kiirzungen trochaischer Worter", Rhein. 
Mus. LI (1896), 240 ff., and it seems desirable to explain at the 
outset the relation in which the present study stands to Birt's 
article. A direct reply to Skutsch is possible only through a 
detailed treatment of the anomaly nimp{e); Birt has devoted his 
discussion, however, almost entirely to a different subject, viz. 
the shortening of trochaic words, — a question which had already 
been discussed in part by Corssen (II 2 481 f., 626 ff.) and Biicheler 
(ALL. Ill 145). It is proper for me to state that, when I read 
Birt's article hurriedly some years ago, his treatment of the 
questions at issue did not then seem to me sufficiently complete, 
and the brief discussion which he devotes to the anomaly nemp(e) 
made no definite impression upon my mind. 1 Hence I am not 
conscious of any special indebtedness to Birt for my own method 
of treatment which has been worked out independently, although 
I gladly acknowledge the great learning and the genuine insight 
of Birt's study. In spite of its real forcefulness, Birt's discussion 
has remained, however, largely ineffective, 2 and this result is clearly 

'After reading Birt's article, I expressed the following view in A. J. P. 
XXV 1904. 147, n. 2 : " The general principles laid down by Skutsch must be 
accepted as final." 

2 Thus Skutsch seems justified in his assertion (Tepa(, Gettingen, 1903, 
p. 121, n. 2) that the larger part of his syncope theory has been generally 
accepted by Latin philologians, and he professes to regard Birt as an isolated 
exception : '* Dies Beweisverfahren hat man fur die andern genannten Worte 
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due to certain obvious faults of arrangement and method, which 
appear in important parts of the treatment. Thus two inconsistent 
solutions of the problem are proposed instead of one (1. 1., 254, 
2 55)> an d, of the two proposed solutions, the correct one is briefly 
suggested (1. 1., 244; 255, § 3) rather than fully explained and 
clearly grounded. It seems desirable therefore to examine the 
subject anew, and the present article is designed to supplement 
Birt's valuable study through a discussion of the prosody of ilk 
and of several allied problems of the Plautine language. 1 

I. Metrical Theory of The 'Half-Long' Syllable. 
Resulting 'Anomalies'. 

The weakly accented penultimate syllables of such pronouns 
and conjunctions as ilk, inde, itntno and their numerous associates 
are commonly assigned to a special class by Plautine critics, and 
are termed 'half-longs'. By this form of statement it is evidently 
nifant that these originally long syllables have been greatly 
w Mkened by the withdrawal of the accent (as in ilk sirvus, 
inde v&nit, immo ve~ro), and in consequence are often treated in 
many ways like short syllables. Thus the long penultimate syl- 
lable is generally recognized as being of dubious or ' half-long ' 
quantity in all the 'proletariate of weakly accented words". 
The question may be asked whether this use of the term ' half- 
long ' rests upon a strictly scientific basis, and if so, what is the 
precise meaning of 'half-long', in other words, what is its 
metrical meaning. As regards the first question, there can be no 
doubt that the use of the term ' half-long ' is thoroughly scien- 
tific; for the very respectable ancient theorists who belonged to 
tlie school of Aristoxenus and called themselves the rhythmici, 
expressly recognized in actual speech syllabae brevibus breviores, 

allgemein gutgeheissen und zwingend gefunden . . . mit Ausnahme von Birt 
. . . Eine Verstandigung zwischen Birt und mir in grammatischen Dingen 
scheint leider unmbglich". Lindsay has even introduced the syncopated 
forms Hi ', nemp\ ind\ etc., into his Oxford edition of Plautus. 

1 The following abbreviations are employed in this article: Muller'rr L. 
Mttller.R. M. 2 ; Stolz' = Stolz, Muller's Handbuch II s , 2. 

2 Cf. Corssen, II 2 892: "Dieses aufgehaufte Proletariat von tieftonigen 
Wortern war nun haltlos gegen jede Verderbniss des Vokalismus." Upon 
the whole, Corssen has a thoroughly good and sound discussion of the atonies 
ille and iste (II 2 626 ff.). On the general atonic character of the Latin pro- 
nouns and particles, see especially Audax, Keil, VII, 360, 5 ; cf. also SchOll, 
De ace. 169 ff. 
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syllables shorter than the short, and syllabae longis longiores, 
syllables longer than the long (Quint, ix, 4, 84 ; Marius Victori- 
nus, i, 8 ; for other reference, cf. Christ, Metr. 2 77 f.). 1 If there 
are syllables in speech, however, which are longer than the normal 
long, it seems naturally to follow — especially in an accentual lan- 
guage like the Roman — that there are also syllables which are 
shorter than the normal long, — in other words, ' half-long ' sylla- 
bles. For, although this fact is not expressly stated, it is clearly 
implied in the rhythmical doctrine. We may then conveniently 
define a ' half-long ' syllable, such as we find in Me, in sed Mo or 
in domi, as a syllable which is normally long, but which the ear, 
under certain conditions, may measure as a short. The actual 
conditions under which this short measurement takes place may 
be stated as follows in the case of Me : Even the most sensitive 
and cultivated ear, on hearing the word Me in continuous speech, 
is incapable of determining accurately just what time is occupied 
by the syllable il, and what is occupied by the syllable le. Hence 
the ear ordinarily measures the two syllables of such a word 
together, and assigns so much time to the resulting complex ; it 
is precisely to this process that Christ refers, in his discussion of 
the principles of O. Lat. metric, when he says that, in a rapidly 
uttered complex like viden hoc, the early dramatists measured 
the phrase rather than the syllables (Rhein. Mus. XXIII (1868), 
580).* In our examination of the ' half-long ', we shall need to 

1 See also my brief discussion of the problem of ille and nempe. Trans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc. XXXVI (1905), 159 ff., which, however, I wish to be entirely 
superseded by the present more careful and more complete study. I only call 
attention here to the ' mathematical demonstration ', which Skutsch (PI. Forsch. 
40) offers of the syncope of nempe : 

Nempe before consonants has the value of ... 2 morae. 

The first syllable has the value of 2 morae . 

The second syllable has the value of o mora. 

It is shown (1. 1., 160) that this proffered demonstration is wholly uncon- 
vincing to one who accepts the principles of the rhythmici ; even if we had 
no other explanation in view, this doctrine would warn us of the fallacy con- 
tained in the words 'has the value of. It is only correct to say, in such 
cases, 'has the approximate value of, 'is allowed in metre the value of. 
The exact value which belongs in actual speech to nempe or to the first syllable 
of nempe, we neither knew nor have any means of ever knowing. 

*" Jene alteren Dichter . . . hOrten noch deutlich heraus, dass die lebhafte 
Frage viden hoc ? keinen grbsseren Zeitumfang als die ruhige Antwort video 
einnehme, ... da sie im Versbau noch mehr mit dem Ohr den Rhythmus 
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consider two distinct classes of phenomena, viz.: first, those cases 
in which the 'half-long' is followed by another long (without 
being preceded by a coalescing short monosyllable), and secondly, 
those cases in which the ' half-long ' is either followed or preceded 
by a short syllable belonging to the same word or the same 
word-complex. 1 I shall begin my discussion with the first class 
of cases. 

(i) It follows from the principles of measurement already 
stated that, even if a long syllable is considerably weakened by 
the withdrawal of the accent, and even if it is thus reduced to a 
' half-long ', the ear will invariably measure it as long, provided 
it be both followed and preceded by long syllables ; 2 for in such 
a case the total diminution of time will not seem very great, and 
consequently both syllables of the word will appear to be long. 
For this reason we find that the weakly accented pronouns and 
conjunctions of spondaic value are never measured as iambi 
(except in conjunction with a short preceding monosyllable), 
although their first syllable is in all cases only a 'half long' 
(cf. p. 423), but we have the invariable scansion ilium, illo, llhnc, 
ohm, istum, Ipsl, hdrilm, vero, autem, qudndo, porrd, intro, ergo, 
itst, qudtnquam, qudmvls, postquam, umqudm, qulsqudm, nemo, 
sane, verum, etc. 

(2) If the 'half-long' syllable be followed (or preceded), how- 
ever, by an undoubted short, 3 the diminution in time will be much 
more perceptible to the ear, and if the latter measures the complex 
either as 2 j or as z\ or as 2 morae, the ' half-long ' will be naturally 
heard as a short. It is to this measurement of the complex that 

auffassten als nach dem metrischen Schema die Sylben zahlten". The 
article referred to contains some views of Plautine metric, which are now 
universally abandoned, but Christ's discussion of rhythmical principles is 
naturally one of permanent value. 

1 A short monosyllable unites with the following word in O. Lat. to form a 
single complex, e. g. In-extrcitum, sid-illo. 

2 There are a few isolated exceptions to this general rule, but they are of 
little importance as compared with the regular usage ; thus we find apparently 
exlnde, where the syllable ind is counted as short in determining the accent ; 
it is followed, however, immediately by a short; cf. below, p. 426. Cf. also 
imm&y endi), frustrti, which are discussed below, p. 434 ff. On the other hand, 
a single text like Mo. 362 (sumne ill(e) Infelix) is so excessively improbable 
as not to belong to scientific discussion at all, cf. Skutsch, Forsch. 106. 

3 Thus in immS vfro, the final of immo is always short in O. Lat. (cf. Bentley 
on Phor. v, 8, 43), while in other collocations we find the obscure final of 
immo almost invariably measured long. 
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Havet appears to refer, when, in discussing the supposed license 
which allows — <-< for ^ ^ in anapaestic verse in the case of words 
like perditissimus, he observes that Roman pronunciation prob- 
ably ' cheated ' and reduced the time upon the whole trochee 
rather than upon the long syllable alone (Metr. 4 go, § 185). ' It 
is better, however, in my judgment to say in all such cases that 
'the ear was cheated', and was consequently unable to measure 
the two syllables separately. Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist, however, respecting the most convenient terminology, 
it will scarcely be denied that the metrical theory which has been 
just stated is substantially that of the ancient rhythmici, and is 
generally accepted also by the best modern authorities. 2 Legit- 
imate deductions from this theory are as follows: The trochaic 
words We, iste, ecquls, hocln, omnis are freely heard in pro- 
nunciation as two shorts, but the first syllable of the spondaic 
words lllos, lllo, uti, ecquein, hocln, omnl is always heard as a 
Song, provided a long precedes. Hence a casual observer might 
easily conclude that the first syllable of these spondaic pronouns 8 
was really a full long, except for the fact that as soon as a 

1 " II est probable que la prononciation trichait sur l'ensemble du trochee, et 
noil pas settlement sur la longue." 

1 Certain details, which are of much importance in practice, may be omitted 
here and their consideration reserved for a later point in our discussion. 
Thus I merely mention here the large question : If the ear is distinctly to 
hear the shortening, how close must the association be between the weakened long 
and the following (or preceding) short? What must be the special character of 
this association ? For it must be obvious that association between a long and 
a short syllable in the sentence is not always of the same kind, but exists in 
very varying degrees ; thus we have association produced by the same word- 
form or by the coalescence of a short monosyllable (e. g. ille, tibl, quid-est, 
tib(i)-argentum), association through elision between two separate word-forms 
(e. g. ill(c) dmabat, erlpe ex,pessume ornatus), and association through immediate 
sequence in the sentence (e. g. Ae'/nS mtins nin. Mi. 1065 — anap. verse). 
Important as are these questions of the character of the connection, I shall 
waive them for the present and consider only the simplest applications of the 
rhythmical theory. The rare cases of shortening which occur in the dialogue 
metres in association with a Brevis Brevians which is not initial (e. g. Cur. 351 
abeam*?! He decumbamus) are collected by Maurenbrecher, Hiat. 28 ; they are 
to be regarded as a wholly exceptional and abnormal usage. 

3 1 have little hesitation in joining omnis with the weakly accented pro- 
nouns, since in many I.-Eur. languages the adjectives meaning ' all', ' every 
' whole ' are closely associated with the pronouns and inflected prevailingly 
according to the pronominal declension ; so totus in Latin, sdrva and vlcva in 
Skt. (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gramm. § 522 ff.). For numerous cases of sed Omnis in 
O. Lat., cf. Ahlberg. Corrept. iamb. 70. 
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short coalescing monosyllable is placed before them, the syllables 
ill, ist, ecq, omn are once more freely heard as shorts, and the 
very weak accent of the resulting complex is quite as naturally 
s&d-lllum, sid-ecquem as sed-illum, sed-ecquem. 1 Similarly the 
first syllables of conjunctions and particles of spondaic and 
trochaic measurement, and of the atonic substantive verb are 
freely heard as short, whenever a short coalescing monosyllable 
precedes, and although, in the case of substantives and verbs 
(e. g. hdstis, lixor, aides, dsper, aildi), shortening of the accented 
syllable is very rarely admitted, we find frequent shortening of 
weakly accented ergo, autem, etsi, umquam, intus, intro, inter, 
hercle, eccum, esse, eslis, e. g. Per. 185 quiM ergo dixi; Ci. 67 si 4 
autem non est; Am. 977 tametsi praesens; Poe. 489 nee umquam 
litem; Tri. 1101 s|d Intus narrabo; St. 619 ve 6 l inter cuneos; 
Poe. 1330 s|d eccum l£nonem; Ba. 724 u 4 t esse; 2 — for additional 
examples, cf. Ahlberg's collection, Corrept., pp. 67-75. Those 
particles of spondaic value which begin with a consonant, e. g. 
numquam, vero, porro, sero, quamquam, quando, postquam, etc., 
can obviously not be preceded by a short monosyllable, but it 
cannot be doubted that the initial syllables of all these words are 
also only 'half-longs',' and that they will tend to shorten, 
if a favorable opportunity presents itself; whether the Roman 
language, however, can allow them this opportunity and still 
preserve its quantitative character, is a different question, and one 
that we shall need to consider carefully in the sequel. Yet in the 
brief examination which we have sought to make of a very 
simple principle of ancient metric, we have already begun to find 
certain manifest ' anomalies ', and also, as I hope, have begun to 
find explanations for them, since they are precisely such natural 

1 Thus Commodian, who observes the accent in the close of his hexameters, 
very possibly still accents cU lllo in the third century A. D., e. g. C. A. 52 
qui de lllo clamant (so Dombart with MP '). 

It is somewhat illogical to retain in the text very numerous cases like 
tit-lsse, and at the same time to correct all cases of the simple isse (cf. Mttller, 
PI. Pros. 298 ff.). It cannot be too strongly insisted that the syllables ill, ess 
are measured as short in We and in sed illos, in esse and in ub(i) esse (estis) for 
precisely the same reason, viz. because they are 'half-long' syllables pro- 
nounced in immediate conjunction with a short, and because such a pronuncia- 
tion is not found in practice to be incapable of restriction within moderate 
limits. 

* Hence we find, at least occasionally, the oxytonesis of these particles in 
the critical feet, e. g. Phor. 985 enim veri vocest opus, which should be added 
to the similar examples collected in TAP A. XXXV 35. 
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irregularities as always accompany the spontaneous development 
of speech. Thus we have noted that the syllable ill of the 
trochaic pronominal forms Hie, Hid, ill&d might easily become 
short, while the same syllable in the spondaic forms tilt, ilium, 
Hid, illos must always remain long, unless a short precedes; 
further, we have seen that if the trochaic form t'lle be elided 
before a long syllable, as in ill(e) abs ti, the syllable ill (no short 
syllable preceding) must always be heard as a long and can 
never become short, except through one of those slow and 
gradual processes of quantitative assimilation and attrition, which 
commonly extend over several centuries (cf. p. 425, n.). 1 
More than this, just as the atomic particles seine (mi), neisi 
(ficeris), quansei (dicas), (mi) quoque have become weakened 
to sine, nisi, quasi, qudque, 2 so the trite asseverative particle 
nempe, weakened from *nam-pe, and sometimes still iurther 
reduced to nimpe (Birt, 1. 1., 250), 3 which is very similar in 
meaning (Langen, Beitrage, 125 ff.) to the almost invariably 
weakened enlm (viro), has finally come, in its dissyllabic form, 
always to be heard as a pyrrhic, e. g. nempe (ti (Mi. 922).* Yet 

1 This explanation shows clearly how a 'half-long' syllable differs from a 
common syllable. The latter may be treated as short under all conditions, 
but the former is itself heard as short only when it is uttered in immediate 
conjunction with a short syllable. 

'Corssen II 2 4S1 f. ; Bucheler, ALL. Ill 145 f . ; Birt, 1. 1., 244 ff.; Brock, 
Quaest. Gramm. 170 ff. 

'Birt cites nimpe from Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV 261, 56; Aethicus ed. Wuttke, 
p. 76, 34. For a similar weakening in proclitic words, cf. mihi, tibi for *mehi, 
*tebi (Brugmann, Grundr. II 816; Skutsch, Forsch. 136, n. 1; Stolz,* 26), 
probably also ittdu for endo, and simul for O. Lat. semol (CIL. I 1175) and 
semul (B&. 576, 591 ; Ru. 760, etc.). The last example is deserving of especial 
notice. It is usual here to explain the passage of the e into i by a comparison 
of the pre-literary change which produced simplex from *semplax and which is 
seen also in similis, simplum, etc. (cf. Stolz, 3 64), but this interpretation, if 
taken alone, scarcely seems sufficient in the case of a form which, like O. Lat. 
semul, remained in frequent use until a comparatively late period, and needs 
to be re-enforced by other causes. The thorough-going proclitic character of 
this particle is further shown by its excessively frequent shortening in O. Lat. 
(i. e. semul, cf. Miiller, PI. Pros. 143). The same change of / to i before a 
nasal has occurred in the preposition in (O. Lat. en), but here also the proclitic 
character of the word has been an important factor in the process, as Victor 
Henry notes (Comp. Gramm. 2 , Engl, transl., § 32, p. 35). 

* The later Roman poets who addressed themselves to a reading public and 
wrote for the eye as well as the ear, were compelled to reject shortenings in 
all cases involving two consonants ; this is the well-known principle first 
introduced into Roman poetry by Ennius and later observed even by Com- 
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we have already seen even in this brief preliminary examination 
that, if nempe be elided before a long syllable, in that case the 

modian, cf. Klotz, Grundz. 42 f. ; L. Miiller, Summarium Pros. 34 ; Meyer, 
Ursprung d. rhythm. Dicht. 33. In accordance with this principle, O. Lat. 
nimpi was finally assimilated to nemp(e), and the quantitative anomaly was 
thus successfully removed. If, instead of containing, however, two conso- 
nants which strike the eye of the reader, nempe had contained a naturally long 
vowel, — in other words, if it had existed in the form nipe, we should probably 
have had, in the course of several centuries, the gradual assimilation of nep(e) 
to ne~pe~. This species of assimilation has perhaps actually taken place in the 
case of neis(i) and nisi, as the usage of Flautus seems to show, and has been 
well treated by Brock in a somewhat neglected chapter of his Quaest. Gramm. 
(Dorpat, 1897, p. 170 ff.) Since the checkered history of Latin quantity is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the variations of this particle, I will recapit- 
ulate here Brock's main conclusions and add also some observations of my 
own. Dissyllabic neisi or nesi (probably not nesi, as Stolz and Lindsay 
assume) was originally a spondee, but in the time of PI. it had become an 
almost invariable pyrrhic ; hence «z".r/is frequent even in iambic verse-closes, 
e. g. Cap. 724; Cur. 51. The iambic measurement, nisi, is found, however, in 
eight cases (Ci. 61 ; Cas. 699; Poe. 325, 243 ; Ru. 1092 ; Caecil. 144 R a ; Ace. 
138 f. ; Trag. inc. inc. 90). As regards the original spondaic and trochaic meas- 
urements of the dissyllable, Brock believes that they are preserved in six pas- 
sages (Mo. 1006; Per. 234 j Au. 445; Ep. 279; Men. 822; Frag. dub. v. 10 
GOtz), but this conclusion must be regarded as somewhat doubtful. Brock's 
most valuable results relate, however, to the prosody of monosyllabic nis(i) ; 
the monosyllable is often long in PI., and its length is attested by ten passages 
(Am. 280; Ba. 1172; Cap. 749; Mer. 712; Mo. 80; Poe. 888; Ru. 581; Tru. 
465, 620; Pacuv. fr. 7 R. 2 ; — cf, Brock's own explanation, 1. 1., 180: "Quod 
non casu factum esse existimo, altera enim syllaba elisa priori aliquantulum 
ponderis additur", but see below). Add also Poe. 839 nis(i) e s rus hunc 
(not nls(i) erus, cf. A. J. P. XXV 268, § 3). A further question remains, 
which Brock has not considered : Is nls(i) the sole form in PL, or does the 
assimilated form nls(i) also begin to make its appearance ? A partial exami- 
nation convinces me that this latter scansion is not very strongly attested for 
PI. ; thus, in the first volume of the ed. min., it is necessary in only two pas- 
sages, viz. Ba. 30 nls(i) Sb sese ; Ci. 41 nls(i) ut ne esurirem (perhaps also in 
Cap. 593). Hence it would be possible, through the substitution of ni in some 
half-a-dozen passages, entirely to remove nts(i) from the text of PI., but it 
seems more probable that the assimilation of the quantity to nisi, which 
becomes regular in Ter., had already begun in PI., although it is still dis- 
tinctly the less usual scansion. The foregoing conclusions must not, however, 
be represented as more than probable. For the cases of apparent nls(i) may 
also be explained as cases of nisi in hiatus, and taken to illustrate the free 
treatment of iambic words in this particular. The question can be finally 
decided only by a complete examination of the scansion nis(i) and of the 
extent to which it is really attested in PI. With the development which we 
actually find in nempe, nemp(e), compare also dissyllabic rf«/from seine, mono- 
syllabic sin from sine ; in the latter case, as in nempif), the monosyllabic form 
precluded shortening. 
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syllable nemp, which has become absolutely short in dissyllabic 
nempe, is once more necessarily heard as an absolute long, e. g. 
Mo. 653 n6mp(e) abs t6 petam. Hence the anomaly by which 
ill(e) and nemp{e) always appear as longs in elision before a long 
syllable is already explained; we have, however, also to explain 
the still more striking and more perplexing anomaly, by which 
illie) and nemp(e) appear only as longs in elision before a short 
syllable, e. g. ill(e) dmabam, nemp(e) tit, and if we wish to under- 
stand clearly the reasons which exist for the last pronunciation, 
we shall need to examine more closely the Roman system of 
quantity, the Roman quantitative organism, and to estimate the 
means which it possesses for self-protection and self-preservation. 
Before proceeding, however, to this examination, I wish to 
give some further illustrations of the fact that the penultimate 
syllable of a Latin pronoun or particle is not in any case a full 
or absolute long, but only a ' half-long '. The clearest proof of 
this principle is afforded by the usual accentuations pirinde, siib- 
inde, proinde, deinde, even exinde, which are fully attested by 
the ancient grammarians (cf. Scholl, De ace. 192 f.; Weil and 
Benlow, 48; Seelmann, Aussp. d. Lat. 41). These accentuations 
may well be, in a certain sense, inelegant and incorrect, but they 
are far from being, as Scholl is disposed to think (1. 1., 69 f.) the 
mere inventions of the grammarians; for we find at least one 
ancient grammarian, viz. Servius (Keil, IV, 444, 26; Scholl, 
1. 1., 192),' condemning deinde as an actual barbarism and warning 
his readers against its continued use. Since then we find the 
syllable ind counted as short to the latest period in determining 
the accent both of exinde and of s&binde, the needlessness of 
seeking any other explanation of dimoric inde than the weakening 
of the first syllable is apparent; cf. also ellutn from em-lllum, 
em-'lum? We know also from Gellius (vi, 7) that so careful and 
intelligent an observer as the poet Annianus was unable to de- 
termine correctly the place of the accent in the adverb exadversutn, 
but, following the metrical accent of a verse of Terence (Phor. 88), 

1 (Barbarismus fit per detractionem) accentus, quar.do dicimus deinde ; 
mediam enim habere debuit acutam, quia positione longa est. — Sommer's 
explanation of this accent as derived from the shortened form dein (Lat. Laut- 
lehre, p. 103) is a surprising one ; if it were true, we ought to have amdvissem 
from amdssem, diorum from d/um. 

'Cf. Skutsch, Forsch. 158, n. I, and Philol. LIX, 496; not from en-illum, 
which Birt also thinks of (1. 1., 260). 
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he wished to pronounce ex&dversum. Similarly Priscian (XV, 
31 H.) seems to prescribe Italidmversus, Sicilidmversus.' It is 
probable that both Annianus and Priscian were mistaken in these 
examples, 2 but the very fact that they could thus fall into error 
shows that the penultimate long of a particle was very faintly 
accented; they could not so easily, for example, have mistaken 
the place of the accent in the substantives iixor,/ilius, servdrum. 
Perhaps we may similarly explain the accentuation of nihllum 
(from nihtlum) and the regular measurement of the particle 
prdfecto as proferto in PI. (e. g. Mi. 290 pro'fecto vidi ; cf. Miiller, 
PI. Pros. 249; Ahlberg, Corrept. 32 ff.); the accents siquando, 
nequando are also well attested, but probably admit of a different 
explanation, cf. TAPA. XXXV, 34. 

At least one other subordinate word-form is shown by its vo- 
calism to be fully as weak in utterance as nempe and nest (neisi). 
This is O. Lat. olle, ollus, in which the original was early 
reduced to I in consequence of the prevailing unaccented use of 
the pronoun, as Lindsay correctly explains (L. L. 430, 192). 
Hence if Stolz, 3 139, speaks of this change as still unexplained, 
his statement seems needlessly cautious. We need not even 
conjecture that the reduction of o to i took place originally in 
word-groups like s£d-dlle, qudd-dlle, aim-dlld (cf. illco for in sloco), 
but we may safely assume, in view of its highly atonic character, 
that the weakening affected the simple pronoun from the first. 3 
If then trochaic ille does not appear to be invariably shortened 
in O. Lat. like trochaic nempe, this partial preservation of the 
old quantity is not due to the retention of any accentual force, 
but rather to the influence of spondaic illi, illo. We find further 
that the pronouns ille, isle, ipse were never treated as clearly 
accented words in any period of the Latin language. Thus, as is 
well known, the poets of the classical age do not elide either 
iambic or spondaic words before an acute syllable, but as a rule 
admit such elisions only before atonic monosyllables like el, ac, 
at, ut, in, ex. An exception is most freely made, however, in the 

1 Schdll, De ace. 191, seeks however, both to change the general verbiage of 
the passage and to correct the example given to Italiamvdrsus. 

2 Annianus was mistaken in exddversum as a regular accent ; in the particular 
verse which he cited, however, the particle suffers elision, and the accent may 
probably recede, i. e. exddvers(um); see below (second paper). 

3 Assimilation or adaptation toother pronominal forms, such as the case- 
forms of iste and ipse, may have facilitated this change, but are not likely to 
have actually caused it, as is sometimes assumed (Bennett, Appendix, p. 136). 
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case of these atonic pronouns, e. g. Hor. Ep. ii, 2, 163 modo 
isto; Sen. Thy. 1064 f. manu mea ipse; Luc. iii, 14 vidl ipsa 
tenentes; v, 584 caell iste fretique (v. Trampe, De Luc. arte 
metr., Berlin, 1884, p. 16); Ov. Met. xv, 814 leg! ipse; cf. the 
remarks of L. Muller, 2 366, 340 f., 346 f., who notes also the 
admission of similar elisions before omnis, alque, ergo, inquit, 
hercle, esse (1. 1., 340, 462, 547 ff.). Finally, Apuleius is the most 
scrupulous of all the Latin prose authors in restricting the use 
of elision, and most nearly observes the rules of artistic poetry 
in this respect; 1 yet in all his works no trace is to be found 
of the avoidance of any form of elision (except that of iambic 
words perhaps) before atonic tile, isle, ipse. 

II. Development of the Expiratory Accent Essentially 

Complete in the Third Century b. c. 

Proofs of this Fact. 

The problem of Me is, in one sense, a complex one, and its 
correct solution cannot fail to throw some additional light upon 
the relations which existed between the Latin quantitative and 
accentual systems in the republican period. It is highly probable, 
as Weil and Benlow (Accent. Lat. 9) were inclined to recognize 
as long ago as 1856, that the expiratory character of the Latin 
accent is described by Quintilian (xii, 10, 33) under the term 
rigor (cf. also Sommer, Lat. Lautlehre, 106, § 73), but it is quite 
unnecessary in this connection to appeal to the first century of 
the empire. The character of the Latin accent was, in fact, 
clearly determined in the early republic, and we shall be justified 
in inferring that almost all the accentual causes which operated 
in the third century A. D., the century of Commodian, were 
present already in the third century B. C, the century of Plautus. 
The two periods are separated of course by the classical age, 

1 1 do not know whether this fact has been pointed out before or not. In 
reading Apuleius some years ago, I was much struck by the restrictions which 
he clearly places upon the use of elision, and by van Vliet's frequent intro- 
duction of unnecessary hiatus into the text, e. g. Met. v, 20 fin. praestolatae 
advolabimus, instead of the MS reading: praestolabimus advolabimus. This 
avoidance of elision is probably an unconscious tendency both with Apuleius 
and with Martianus Capella ; it is consequently carried out most thoroughly 
in passages of the more exquisite and ornate kind, as may be seen from 
Met. vi, 24 (description of the marriage-feast of Cupid and Psyche). On 
Apuleius as a prose poet, cf. further Ribbeck, Rom. Dichtung, III 327 ff. ; 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 600 ff. 
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which breaks the line of a uniform progression, and, arresting 
the accentual movement at many points, carries the development 
forward only in an irregular and partial manner. Allowing for 
these irregularities, we may still say that the development of the 
accent was essentially complete in the O. Lat. period, and the 
accent itself was fully capable of producing all the effects which 
are commonly produced by an expiratory accent of moderate 
strength; consequently, from the purely physiological point of 
view, quantitative pronunciation was already difficult for the 
Romans of the third century B. C, and accentual pronunciation 
was already easy. This fact is almost universally recognized, 
it is true, at the present clay, but the necessary conclusions are 
not always drawn. Thus there can be no doubt that essentially 
all the quantitative errors and all the accentual innovations, which 
characterize the versification of Commodian and of the second 
and third century inscriptions, were already heard — at least oc- 
casionally — in the purely vulgar language of the earlier period. 
But at this point the resemblance between the two epochs abruptly 
ends. These vulgar pronunciations, which were often almost 
completely at variance with quantitative principles, were not 
received as a rule into the literary language of Plautus and his 
contemporaries, — at least they were not received into that part of 
their language which is represented by the dialogue metres. 1 It 
is not difficult to understand the reasons for this literary usage. 
Whatever may have been its origin, the Roman quantitative 
system of pronunciation was a fully accepted and established 
system in the time of Plautus, and the Romans of this period 
were resolved, on grounds of usage and association, to retain the 
quantitative pronunciation essentially unchanged. Hence we 
may fairly say that it was the national choice to hold the accent 
in check (so far as possible), and to preserve at least the essential 
parts of the quantitative system. Senatus populusque Romanus 
decrevit. The quantitative pronunciation was already physio- 
logically difficult, but the national character, as it existed in the 
third century b. c. in unimpaired sturdiness and vigor, was little 
daunted by these physiological difficulties, probably was little 
conscious of their existence. The decline in intellectual force and 

1 Although it has not a few points of contact with the speech of the multitude, 
the language of Plautus is undeniably a literary idiom. Skutsch is quite right 
in saying (Forsch. 47, n. 1) that it does not represent vulgar Latin, but the 
better conversational tone. 
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elasticity, which marked the later empire, brought the quantita- 
tive system to sudden collapse, since the maintenance of both 
accent and quantity was a task too great for an outworn and 
enfeebled epoch, but the Romans of the early Republic were 
conscious of larger powers, and they deliberately chose, under the 
influence of psychological causes, the more difficult pronuncia- 
tions. That the vulgar speech, however, already admitted the 
easier accentual forms, is clear from the following considerations: 
(i) The principles which underlie the verse of Commodian 
and of the popular inscriptions in the third century a. d. are not, 
as is often supposed, new or sudden discoveries in Latin versifi- 
cation, but have, at least in large part, characterized the popular 
forms of the yeVoc "cov from the beginning. Thus it is not im- 
probable that certain resemblances exist between the hexameters 
of Commodian and the anapaests of Plautus, and at some future 
time I may attempt to examine more fully into these points of 
similarity. Since I have no wish, however, in discussing the 
problem oiille, to use more or less doubtful illustrations from the 
anapaestic cantica, it will be sufficient to point out here that hex- 
ameters of the characteristic Commodianic type are found among 
the well-known Praenestine Sortes, which date lrom the first 
century b. c. in their present form, but are in reality much older, 
e. g. CIL. I 1447 Iubeo [o]eti: sei si[c] fecerit gaud6bit semper 
(so Mommsen; Biicheler, 331, 9, reads: Iubeo et is ei si fecerit, 
etc.) 1 Not to mention other characteristics, those who are 
familiar with the laws which govern the structure of the third and 
fourth feet in Commodian — laws which are scarcely stated with 
sufficient clearness either by Hanssen or by W. Meyer* — will 

'Maurenbrecher, Hiat. 102, does not seem to understand the structure of 
this verse. He scans: Iubeo et is ei si fecerit gaudeblt semper, but neither 
the Sortes nor Commodian disregard the word-accent in the fifth foot ot the 
hexameter. 

2 Hanssen (De arte metr. Coram., Dissert. Philol. Argentorat. V, 31 ff.) first 
stated in part the law, which governs, in the passage from the second to the 
third foot, the hexameters of Commodian and of the inscriptions. This law 
bears a striking resemblance to the dipodic law of Draheim and Meyer, and un- 
doubtedly makes for the essential unity of Latin metric ; hence we may say that the 
one law states the irreducible minimum of Latin quantity for the yevoc darAaotnv, 
the other for the yivn( laov. According to Hanssen, the quantity is regularly 
preserved in the thesis of the second foot, immediately preceding the regular 
caesura, e. g. C. A. 38 idcirco fiitura; ib. 75 clamamus in vacuum. The excep- 
tions which occur to this rule were later correctly explained by W. Meyer 
(Ursprung d. rhythm. Dichtung, Milnchen, 1885, p. 28 ff.), who pointed out 
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recognize in this example the distinctive marks of the Commo- 
dianic versification. 

that it was strictly necessary to observe the quantity only in the latter of two 
shorts which precede the caesura, e. g. C. A. 224 et patitur qu8mfjdo ; ib. 94 
qui pater e't filjus. But Hanssen and Meyer have discovered only a part of 
the law which governs the popular dactylic versification. There is precisely the 
same observance of the quantity in the passage from the third to the fourth foot, 
wherever the scmiseptenaria is employed, i. e. in all cases in which the ictus falls 
upon a word-end, e. g. C. A. 38 idcirco fiitura dociiit ; ib. 75 clamamus in 
vacuum surdis ; ib. 94 qui pater et flUus dicKtur. It follows then, if we omit 
the licenses of the first foot, that the thesis of dissyllabic feet cannot be 
formed with the first syllable of words like dlis, nor the thesis of trisyllabic 
feet with the first two syllables of words like prudenl/s and bedtds. I may add 
that Hanssen never really investigated the observance of quantity in the third 
foot, but he states somewhat vaguely (1. 1., § 10) that the word-accent is 
observed not only in the fifth and sixth feet, but frequently also in the fourth 
foot. This last observation is perfectly correct ; for the law which has just 
been stated means that word-accent is disregarded in the fourth foot only in 

the case of the word-forms u w x-, — \j j., \j x., c, while the accent of all 

trisyllabic and tetrasyllable words that end either in a spondee, a trochee, a 
dactyl, or a cretic (e. g. dSctores, hdnores, cSllecta, timpisAva, quod imminet, 
recSlligit) is invariably respected, e. g. C. A. 16 multi quldem brflti et ignoti, 
corde sopiti. On the other hand, in spite of a most elaborate and careful 
statistic, Meyer (1. 1., 34 f.) allows himself to drift into a mere polemic against 
Hanssen's observations, and, although he sees clearly that ' remarkable laws ' 
(' merkwttrdige Gesetze ') governs the third and fourth feet, his discussion is 
singularly confused and wholly barren of results (cf. Hanssen, Philol. Suppl. 
V (1889) 228). In conclusion, the structure of the interior parts of the vulgar 
Latin hexameter appears to show that, in those cases where the metrical 
accent falls upon a word-end, the ear of the average Roman could hear the 
quantity with full distinctness only in the penultimate syllable, i. e. the 
syllable upon which the word-accent depends. In view of this fact, it seems 
probable that C. F. W. Muller (PI. Pr. 404, 416, 423), Christ (Metr. a 330 f.) 
and Havet (Metr.* § 185 ff.) are right in scanning cOmmodis , perditissimus (we 
should add also sequiminf) even in the Graeco-Roman anapaests and iambic 
verse-beginnings of PI. An absolutely certain conclusion cannot probably be 
reached here, but although the accents commddti., pectire are frequent in the 
cantica, there is no evidence whatever to show that the pronunciations com- 
mddSs and pectdrl with shortening were ever known to Roman metric (cf. 
below); the scanty indications which the verse affords agree at least as well 
with the opposite conclusion. Thus PI. regularly allows a dactyl in the 
second place of the anapaestic dipody only in two cases: (1) when, in accord- 
ance with Greek usage, it is preceded by a dactyl in the first place ; (2) when 
the dactyl (or proceleusmaticus) in the second place shows agreement of 
word- and verse-accent, e. g. Ba. 1161 verum aiidire etiam; cf. Klotz, Grundz. 
281 ff.; Seyffert, Bursian's Jahresb. 1894, 275; Audouin, De PI. Anap. 79; 
Exon, Hermathena XII 496, n. 1. In the case of the very few apparent 
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(2) Since Latin final syllables rarely receive the accent, they 
are usually obscurely uttered (Quint, i, 11, 8; 1 xi, 3,33'), and, 
with the exception of syllables ending in a diphthong or in s pre- 
ceded by a long vowel (which are very rarely shortened by the 
old dramatists), they are scarcely more than half-longs. As is 
well known, these syllables were often shortened in the second 
and third centuries A. D. (Hanssen, 1. 1., 48 ff. ; Schlicher, Origin 
of Latin Rhythmical Verse, 49 ff.). This shortening appears in 
the popular versification of the inscriptions at least as early as the 
middle of the second century a. d. ; thus we find in hexameters 
of the year 156 A. D. of otherwise good composition (CLE. 250) 
the shortened ablatives melted, undd, causa, med, ard, e. g. v. 5 
labitur unda. levi per roscida prata Tirinus. Similarly salve 
occurs in very fair hendecasyllabics of the second century (CLE. 
1504, 38), e. g. ergo, salve, Priape, salve, sancte. We are natur- 
ally led to inquire then whether final syllables were ever fully 
shortened in the vulgar language of the O. Lat. period. A some- 
what similar question is often asked by those critics who reject 
the early development of the expiratory accent (e. g. Klotz, 
Grundz. 67; Havet, ' M£tr., pp. 142, 143', according to Klotz), 
viz., why, if such an accent was already in existence in the third 
century B. c, it did not produce pulchre (fdctum) and belli 
{gloria) as well as bene (factum) and doml (ristat). 3 A partial 

exceptions which occur in oar text, we should therefore probably scan Poe. 
H87 per quem vlvimus; Per. 781 ita me T5xiliis, and this scansion is also 
a possibility in the very rare examples like Ba. 1198 censes sumere (ed. min.: 
sumere censes). Leo (Forsch. 291 f.) formerly wished to scan ctimmodos in 
the case of length by position, but dlcitS in the case of length by nature. 
Skutsch (rfyaf, 114 ff.) shows at length that this dichotomy is untenable, but 
scarcely makes good his assumption of commddSs. When he asks (1. I., 129) 
why cSmmodds and a&reds do not occur in verse-closes, the obvious answer is 
that PI. — no less than Commodian — strove to keep his verse-closes absolutely 
pure in their quantity. In general, Commodian's usage represents the same 
kind of perception of quantity that we find in the Latin grammarians; thus 
the later Romans could very well accept ' impetus fecit' as an example of an 
anapaest followed by a trochee (Diomedes, Keil, I, 469, 14), but they could 
not accept ' minbrem fecit', in the same value ; similarly they could regard 
'porrlgi legibus '(it. 469, 33) as an anapaest and a dactyl, and ' dignitas' (ii. 
470, 9) as an anapaest, but they could not so treat 'forrectum legibus' or 
' dignorum' ; for additional examples of this kind, cf. Corssen II 8 938. 

1 (Doctor) curabit etiam, ne extremae syllabae intercidant. 

"Verba . . . quorum pars devorari, pars destitui solet, plerisque extremas 
syllabas non perferentibus, dum priorum sono indulgent. 

* Cf. also Ahlberg's reference to this problem, De ace. 23. 
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answer to this objection has already been given in the discussion 
of the real character of the ' half-long ' syllable (p. 421). After 
a long initial syllable the ear naturally hears the obscure finals of 
pulchre and belli as longs. But what shall we say of the possi- 
bility that these finals were at times pronounced in the purely 
vulgar language as full shorts? 1 It does not seem improbable 
that such a neglect of quantity actually occurred. Not to mention 
the earlier shortening of final a in the Norn. Sing, of the First 
Decl., a sufficient proof is afforded by the complete shortening of 
many final syllables which took place during the literary period, 
especially final syllables in /, r, I, es (e. g. attinet, implet, audit, 
ndrral, narrdbat ducat, vidit, ndrror, amdtor, uxor, exemplar, 
animal, veciigal, miles, pulvis, etc.), and by the still later shorten- 
ing of final syllables in o (e. g. moneo, ndrro, virgo, vero~). It is 
clearly not correct to say that the post-Plautine quantities implet, 
narrdt, tristidr, miles, etc., are due simply to the analogy oividet, 
amat, honor, eques, etc. There was a constant tendency in Latin 
to pronounce all final syllables weakly, and among uncultured 
and careless speakers the pronunciation billi, piilchri, tlrbl, vidl, 
must have been sometimes heard as well as vidit, implet, ndrrdt, 
ndrrd, tixdr. All, however, who had the least ambition for 
correct and dignified speech rejected the first series of pronuncia- 
tions as wholly destructive of quantity, while they accepted in the 
end the second series, because they found a plausible justification 
for their use in the analogy of the generally received vidit, agai, 
volo, homo, etc. Thus the existence of the analogy is not the real 
reason for these innovations; it is only the pretext for their 
acceptance, since it enabled the Romans to legitimatize the easier 
and more natural pronunciations without consciously rejecting 
the principle of quantity. Cf. Corssen's well-known discussion of 
the influence of the accent in the shortening of Latin final sylla- 
bles, IP 4826".; 488 ff. Similarly, Lindsay (L. L. 119, 215 f.) 
points out that the early weakening in Latin prosody of the final 
syllables of *miless, *prodess, etc., is to be explained through the 
unaccented nature of the finals, and that a long vowel before 
final -r and -/ is shortened only in unaccented syllables, e. g. in 
candor, calcdr, tribunal, but not in the accented monosyllables 
filr, sol, pfrr, etc. 

1 On the observance of quantity by the Roman masses, cf. some just obser- 
vations by Professor F. F. Abbott in his review of BUcheler's Carmina Lat. 
Epigr., A. J. P. XIX 89. 
29 
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(3) At one point, however, the difficulty of the strict quantita- 
tive pronunciation was especially acute, and makes itself keenly 
felt even in O. Lat. Unaccented conjunctions or particles like 
enim, nempe or quando are usually spoken rapidly, and do not 
occupy nearly so much time in pronunciation as iambic, trochaic 
or spondaic substantives such as domd, bella, bello. 1 Under these 
circumstances the particles cannot retain their full value in popular 
speech ; consequently iambic particles like quia, ita, enim, apud, 
tamin were usually measured as pyrrhics in O. Lat., and we have 
already noted (p. 424) that a limited number of spondaic and 
trochaic particles also, such as quansei, seine, *quoque and nisi, 
underwent an extended process of development and gave place 
in the end to absolute pyrrhics. 2 In the case of spondaic particles, 
however, the development is not always a complex one, but the 
ear may recognize the accomplished fact of changed value by 
simply measuring the final syllable of the particle as short. This 
weakening of spondaic particles must have been extremely fre- 
quent in the purely vulgar speech ; we find only half-a-dozen 
such cases, however, definitely admitted into the O. Lat. literary 
language, viz. frustra (con&tus est), contra (tue'ri)? immO iyird), 

1 So in the case of many particles which are closely connected with a follow- 
ing word, reduction has taken place by syncope, cf. *aj>8 and ab, *eti and et, 
uti and ut, atque and ac ; v. also Lindsay, L. L. 203 f. Similarly, in English, 
Mr. Dooley, writing for our comic papers, regularly suppresses the vowel in 
the, from, for, etc., e. g. " Whin th' mourners rayturned cheerin' an' gay f rm 
th' fun'ral, they found him sittin' on th' durestep waitin' f'r thim with a gun." 
In the case of well-worn proper names, cf. also Lat. Cornells with Barrie's 
' Sam'l ' in Auld Licht Idylls, though the former is much more probably an 
ancient by-form. In Latin pronunciation, however, syncope is only one 
among many forms of weakened utterance; a good summary of the character 
of Latin syncope is given by Victor Henry, Comp. Gramm. 2 , Engl, transl., 

§ 79- P- 9°- 

2 Add also * id-dem, which appears to have given idem by a similar weakening, 
cf. Stolz 3 , 138, n. 3. In qua\n)si the nasal appears to have first become silent, 
just as in co(n)sul (Quint, i, 7, 29) ; for the permanent shortening which then 
ensued, compare the remarks above on the development of a hypothetical 
*nepe (p. 425, n.). Lindsay, L. L. 607, contends, however, for the existence 
of two independent forms, viz. quam si and quS. si. 

3 Add also heia (macha/ras), which seems to have been regularly shortened 
on this principle (L. Mttller 2 , 419 f.), although the original heia is probably 
seen in Mer. 998 (so Gotz in ed. mai ; MSS: hia and hue). All the passages 
bearing upon the quantity of frustra and contra in O. Latin, are collected by 
Wedding, De vocalibus productis Lat. voces terminantibus, Halle, 1901, p. 
29 ff. The short quantity of contra is not altogether certain, since it is fully 
attested only for Ps. 156. 
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ends (/Mo), 1 solid (dupilndi, Lucil. lib. inc. 73 M.) 2 , noenu (dicet, 
Enn. A. 479 M.). In his discussion of the last-named form — the 
only form of the whole republican poetry that has definitely lost 
the final m % — Maurenbrecher (Hiat. 78) aptly adds : " Diese 
Form kann Ennius aus der Vulg'arsprache entlehnt haben.* " The 
shortening of quando itself was not admitted into the literary 
language until the first century of the empire, but in quandoqui- 
dem, the compound of quando with the 'enclitic' quidetn, the 
language accepted with avidity this shortening from the first 
(Scherer, Studem. Stud. II 137 ff. ; Baker, Class. Rev. 1903, 
313 ff.). The change in quandoquidem is not, however, due simply 
to composition with quidetn, as Baker (1. 1., 316) seems to think; 
such a view would be a superficial one, since quidem does not 
usually shorten the final syllable of polysyllabic words. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that quidem furnishes only the pretext 
for accepting the vulgar quando, which is already in use, and 
which the language is already disposed to accept, if it can find 
some plausible analogy in justification of its use. Similarly the 
Romans would doubtless have gladly adopted a somewhat short- 
ened pronunciation of atonic monosyllables like si, tu, me (cf. 
below; also Birt, 1. 1., 244), if their inherited quantitative sense 
had allowed the reduction of such words at all. Quidem is 
not then the real cause even of the shortening which is seen in 
the compounds slquidem, tuquidem, mequidem, but only the pre- 
text which the language eagerly avails itself of (cf. below, 
Part II). Nor is there any real ' accession of tone ' (' Tonan- 
schluss') in weakly uttered and weakly accented siquidem, 
miquidem, unless this well-worn and much-abused phrase be 

1 That is, the final of endS is treated unlike all other cases of final in 
Latin, e. g. unlike pro (I.-Eur. *pr6), and even if the short quantity be original, 
we are under the necessity of explaining its retention. 

2 Cf. L. Milller 2 , 414. For a different, and, as it seems to me, a much less 
probable explanation, which, in disregard of Festus's invariable usage in such 
quotations, makes solid an Oscan N. PI. (= solid), cf. Lindsay, L. L. 16. 

s Oppido, perendie, ecctre, postmodo, propemodo, which were formerly often 
regarded as showing the loss of final m (Ritschl, Op. II 623 ; Ribbeck, Lat. 
Partikeln, 44) are now better explained as adverbial ablatives. 

* Somewhat similarly in a later period, when final m was often weakened in 
other words, it seems to have been almost entirely lost in the particles 
numqua(m), nusqua(m), pride(m), oli(m), etc. (Probi Appendix, Keil, IV, 199, 
15); cf. CLE. 856,4 umqua Lyaeus, also Bucheler's note on ii. 215, 3 and 
Lindsay, L. L. 68. 
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intended to mean ' Tonanschluss an die Satzumgebung ','— the 
meaning which Birt seems to consistently assign to the term 
(1. 1., 271, 244, 249, etc.). Finally, I do not forget that other expla- 
nations of shortenedyrw.f/ra, 2 contra, immd, etc., are eagerly sought 
by many scholars (cf. Skutsch, Forsch. 8 ; Lindsay, L. L. 557, 
393, 211), but they are explanations which have little value or 
probability, and which do not assist, but rather hinder a correct 
understanding of the development of Latin word-forms. Similar 
prejudices, it will be remembered, formerly led to the almost 
universal rejection of the popular prosody paliis in Hor. A. P. 65, 
rogas in Pers. v, 134, Vetto in Cicero's epigram quoted by Quint, 
viii, 6, 73 (cf. MUller 2 , 414).* There is little reason for doubting 
then that the shortened ablatives frustrd, immd, cf. solid, were 
used by PI. and Lucilius as well as by Ausonius and Paulinus 
(L. Miiller 2 , 421), and that even in the period when the final d of 
these forms was still retained, exslrdd, suprad and similar forms 
were heard at times in the vulgar speech. 4 In general, those 

1 Hence we should perhaps emend the trite formula ' Quantitatsentziehung 
durch Tonanschluss ' to read ' durch Tonanschluss an die Satzumgebung.' 
Through this change the phrase might become less popular and catchy, but it 
would at least be more significant. I am not sure that I know just what the 
phrase ' Tonanschluss' means in German ; Birt, in the article cited, constantly 
uses it as synonymous with ' Tonentziehung', and it is clear that this is what 
it ought to mean in the several cases under discussion. The best explanation 
of shortened siquidcm is the simplest ; cf. Birt, 1. 1., 244 : " Das Motiv aber fiir 
die Ktirzung war die fliichtige Betonung im Satz." On the other hand, 
Wackernagel (Beitrage zur Lehre v. griech. Accent, 22 f.) seems to me to com- 
pare Greek and Latin changes of accentuation far too closely, although Greek 
examples like eyuys and 7 rot are interesting and, in a measure, suggestive. 
Usener (GOtternamen, 311 f.), though essentially correct, makes the subject 
needlessly difficult and obscure, so far as Latin is concerned, while Ahlberg's 
discussion, Procel. I 53 f., yields no trustworthy results. See further below, 
Part II. 

2 Since frustra is attested for PI. only in the phrase frustrA-sis, one might 
possibly think here of such shortening with an ' enclitic ' as we find in 
nescidquis, siquidem, etc. Such an explanation seems, however, very improb- 
able in the present case. If any analogy has been strongly felt here, it is 
that of the frequent itH sit, itti, sint (cf. Wolfflin, ALL. II r). It is noteworthy 
that Stolz 3 , 132, expresses himself much more cautiously with reference to the 
proper explanation of the shortened form than in his former edition. 

3 Also mequidem in Per. i, no. 

♦Attempts to derive the shortened adverbs eitS, modd and the like from the 
Instrumental *cito-& or *cito, *modo-il or *modo (cf. Stolz 3 , 132) rather than from 
the Ablatives *citod, * modod seem also unnecessary. If the expiratory accent 
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scholars who accept the expiratory character of the O. Lat. 
accent and yet confidently reject the shortening of weakly ac- 
cented particles, occupy on anomalous position; strict consis- 
ency requires a modification of the one or the other of these 
views. 1 Finally, it is quite possible that the discussion which I 
have attempted in the present section of the existence of pronun- 
ciations like pulchre or belli in the third century B. C. will seem 
to some rash and ill-considered. It should be remembered, 
however, that in every age a certain number of pronunciations 
which originate among the lowest social classes gradually emerge 
from obscurity and come into general acceptance even among 
the educated, and it therefore seems proper, in a study like the 
present, not to leave entirely out of account even the speech of 
the inftma plebecula. 

elmira, n. y. Robert S. Radford. 

is able to shorten te\d)quidem, bonUe, qulppe, verebdtur, dabo Insidias, it would 
seem fully capable of shortening cito(d) and modo(d)\ cf. also Lindsay, L. L. 

393 f- 

1 On the other hand, the classical adverbs superne, inferni are usually 
explained as showing the suffix -»/, which is seen in Lat. pone (*pos-ne), 
V rabr. post-ne, per-ne. It can scarcely be doubted that a part of this explana- 
tion is correct, but it seems easier to account for superne in this way than 
inferni, since an adverb infer does not appear to be attested. One is almost 
tempted to think of *inferne as shortened through the analogy of superne (adv. 
and prep.), and to compare the interne, valde, mature" of later centuries 
(L. Muller 2 , 419). 



